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The Editors Say... 


If an earnest reseacher in a 
school of education were to in- 
vestigate the editorial formulas 
of the various magazines ad- 
dressing themselves to the 
school profession, he would, we 
believe, discover in this one a 
large factor representing the 
personal or human element, 
People who suppose, as some 
do, that the Journal of Educa- 
tion is not for teachers but for 
executives exclusively are quite 
mistaken. There is matter 
here for every one engaged 
in education who is either pro- 
fessionally minded or desirous 
of becoming so. Problems of 
school management are often 
discussed in these pages. But 
the editors never forget that 
teaching and learning are the 
things that really count. 

To derive full benefit from 
the Journal for your school, 
make its articles a theme for 
consideration in your faculty 
meetings. 


Not Easily Hidden 


Our friend Lewis H. Chris- 
man, whose article “In Defence 
of Knowledge” heads the list 
of contents in this issue, has 
this to say about the Journal 
and one of its recent contribu- 
tions: 

“Congratulations on the fine 
first number of the magazine. 
The articles are good and the 
editorial matter measures up to 
its usual high standard of ex- 
cellence. Ball’s article on the 
problems of grammar is excep- 
tionally stimulating. For psy- 
chological reasons I was not go- 
ing to call it to the attention of 
my class in ‘College Grammar’ 
for a few weeks, but they found 
it. I am told it is causing much 
discussion among them.” 


Are You Writing Yours? 


If interested in creative writ- 
ing, do not forget the Short 
Story Contest announced by 
the Journal of Education. Any 
one may compete. First prize 
is $25 and there are six others. 
No story over 1500 words long 
will be considered. Entries may 
be submitted up to December 
15th, 1933. Stories should deal 
with school situations or char- 
acters and if a pedagogic truth 
is impressed without too much 
hammering, so much the better. 
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Now Complete in Four Books 


Published in 1933 


The New Series of Geographies 


OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES 


Book One. Our Neighbors Near and Far (Carpenter)..................... $0.96 


Book Two. Our Home State and Continent. ................................... 
(Brigham and McFarlane) 1.32 


Book Three. Our Continental Neighbors en... 
(Brigham and McFarlane) 1.52 


Bock Four. How the World Lives and Works.................................... 
(Brigham and McFarlane) 1.52 


1 new textbooks are the outstanding publications for elementary 
schools issued during the past few years. They are up to date in every 
respect and embody the new spirit and new objectives of geography 
teaching as demanded by the most progressive courses of study. 


lh these books particular emphasis is laid upon the fundamental geo- 
graphic factors and relations which influence men’s lives and occupa- 
tions. Throughout, the study is enriched and closely related to the 
life of the world—industrially, socially, and economically. 


Ev ach book is written in a clear, vivid style. The subject matter is pre- 
sented in a simple manner, easily understood and free from confusing 
details. 


N ot only is the text of appealing interest and therefore sure to make a 
deep impression on the youthful mind, but it is aided in this respect 
by a rich variety of modern teaching activities, tests and exercises of 
a new type which will lead the pupil to think and to form conclusions 
for himself. The graphic maps and the abundance of beautiful illus- 
trations give these books rare distinction. 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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In Defence of Knowledge 


By LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Buckhannon, West Virginia 


66 OTHING new! Only 
the same old rigma- 
role!” This was the airy com- 


ment which I overheard coming 
from the lips of a petite young 
teacher as we were leaving the 
morning session of an educational 
round table. In thinking of the 
discussions of the preceding two 
hours I was very much inclined 
to echo her criticisms, but in the 
two years which have passed | 
have found my thoughts turning 
again and again to remarks that | 
heard made upon that occasion. 
It must be admitted that my re- 
currence to the addresses and 
discussions of that morning has 
been due not to the brilliancy 
or the  indubitable  truthful- 
ness of what was said there, 
but rather to my desire to sepa- 
rate the two grains of wheat from 
the two bushels of intellectual 
chaff which were so generously 
scattered over the audience. 

The first speaker devoted his 
period to warning teachers 
against the assumption that cram- 
ming knowledge into the youth- 
ful mind is an educative process. 
Those who followed spoke in 
very much the same 
Phrases like “dead 
“mere knowledge,” “ worthless 
informational courses” and 
“futile memorizing ”’ filled the air. 
It all sounded very convincing. 
There was such a unanimity of 


strain. 
facts,” 
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Is it a pedagogical sin to teach facts and 
pass along information? If so, the author 
pleads guilty, but with reservations. 


LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


opinion that I began to wonder if 
I had ever committed the peda- 
gogical sin of teaching “ facts ” 
and passing along “ information.” 

Ali the way home this sense of 
the possibility of my having vio- 
lated a fundamental principle of 
good teaching lay heavily upon 
me. Upon arriving at my desk 
my first task was to read a set 
of examination papers. Com- 
paratively early in the procedure 
Mary Doe’s_ meticuously neat 
paper demanded my attention, but 
Mary’s discussion slightly 
handicapped on account of a 
poverty of “mere facts.” Her 
comment upon Sartor Resartus 
was rather confused because she 


believed that the masterpiece of 
the mighty Scotchman had been 
written by Robert Browning. 
Her hypothesis that Swinburne 
was the author of Locksley Hall 
did not add to the lucidity of her 
remarks on that poem. Neither 
was her information that Modern 
Painters came from the pen of 
Matthew Arnold especially sooth- 
ing to my professional vanity. In 
spite of its deviation from the 
truth the idea of the marriage of 
Robert Browning and Jane Welch 
was rather intriguing in its dra- 
matic possibilities. Here, how- 
ever, was a paper almost entirely 
free from bondage to “ informa- 
tion.” 
dents 


At least one of my stu- 
had wasted no time in 
“ futile memorizing.” But as I 
placed an “ F” on Mary’s paper, 
I could not help hoping that the 
pile of blue books before me con- 
tained no other quite so bad. 
No one, though, can quarrel 
with the general assumption that 
the committing of dead facts to 
memory is not an _ educative 
process. A cramming mill is 
never an educational institution. 
In my first teaching position [ 
was assigned the extra work of 
taking charge of a class in civics. 
It consisted entirely of teachers 
who had come to school in their 
vacation to prepare for their ex- 
aminations. My task was to 
drive sufficient civics into. their 
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heads to enable them to pass said 
tests and secure certificates. If 
1 really taught them something, 
that was an incidental matter, but 
the success of my work was 
gauged by my ability to pour into 
them enough materiai to enable 
them to answer the examination 
questions. 

No one can successfully contra- 
vene the frequently made state- 
ment that education is not sim- 
ply a pouring-in process. This 
was the basis of the round table 
addresses, yet notwithstanding 
the fact that at their centre was 
an undeniable truth, thev were 
open to at least three objections. 
First, they were pitiably trite. 
The inadequacy of mechanical 
memorizing has been fre- 
quently stressed in educational 
addresses and literature that the 
reiterationof an idea so hope- 
lessly overworked and threadbare 
is a confession of a lack of con- 
tact with newer and more subtle 
thought. Secondly, this over- 
emphasis of the sterility of 
knowledge has been the cause of 
considerable inefficient teaching, 
for there can be no learning with- 
out a mastery of the subject mat- 
ter. Thirdly, most that has been 
said in this regard has been the 
product of a loose thinking which 


fails to discriminate between 
“dead knowledge” and_ living 
knowledge, between empty, 


mechanical facts and those clothed 
with life and made a part of the 
mentality of the student. 

‘In his brilliant and provocative 
work, The Idea of a University, 
Cardinal Newman brings out the 
thought, which needed more em- 
phasis in his generation than in 
ours, that “the end of a liberal 
education is not mere knowledge 
or knowledge considered in its 
matter.” This particular sentence 
has probably been quoted more 
than any other in the book in 
which it is found. It is to be 
feared that it has been frequently 
passed on by some speakers not 
informed in regard to its context. 
In the same chapter Newman 
says: “ Knowledge, then, is the 


indispensable condition of expan- 
sion of mind, and the instrument 
of attaining to it: this cannot be 
denied: it is ever to be in- 
sisted on.” The 
aim upon which he lays the 
greatest stress throughout the 
work is an enlargement of hori- 
zon, a general expansion of inter- 
est, a broadening of vision. 


educational 


Knowledge in itself will, it 
must be admitted, not bring this 
to pass. A famous bon mot of 
Clemenceau’s informs his contem- 
poraries that “ Poincaire knows 
everything and understands noth- 
ing. Briand knows nothing and 
understands everything.” Like ail 
epigrams this one sacrifices some 
truth to brevity. Whether knowl- 
edge enhances the understand- 
ing depends upon what we mean 
by the term. A knowledge that 
lies dead in the mind will not 
produce any enlargement of 
understanding. On the other hand, 
an individual cannot under- 
stand anything about which he 
knows nothing. In my cramming 
course in civics there were stu- 
dents who could rattle off the 
names of the members of the 
President’s cabinet with all of the 
fluency of an auctioneer crying 
a sale. This meant little more 
than so many nonsense syllables. 
On the other hand, the person to 
whom the names of the cabinet 
are entirely unfamiliar is most em- 
phatically not informed in regard 
te current political happenings. 
It can be taken for granted that 
if the name of Cordell Hull, 
Harold Ickes or Frances Perkins 
means nothing to an individual 
he is not informed in regard to 
current political happenings. And 
it can also be inferred that his 
insight in that field is limited 
and his view of national and 
world events is “ cabined, cribbed, 


confined.” 
. 


There is exceedingly little 
teaching which is entirely dis- 
sociated with the mastery of 
plain, straight, simple facts. There 
are “dead facts,” but this is true 


only when the teacher, or the 
student, is intellectually dead. 
Knowledge which is empty, arid 
and barren in the strictest sense 
of the word is not knowledge. 
Knowledge 


something intel- 


lectual. It sees the relation of 
fact to fact. It enlarges the per- 
spective. It enables one to under- 


stand life. The acquisition of 
knowledge means the enrichment 
of experience and the sharpening 
of insight. The intellectual pro- 
vincial is not an educated man. 
He lacks that breadth of horizon 
without which no one can see 
life steadily and see it whole. 

In another chapter of Thc 
Idea of a University Newman 
says: “Moreover, such knowl- 
edge is not a mere extrinsic or 
accidental advantage, which is 
ours today and another’s tomor- 
row, which may be got up from 
a book and easily forgotten again, 
which we can command or com- 
municate at our pleasure, which 
we can borrow for the occasion, 
carry about in our hand and take 
into the market; it is an acquired 
illumination, it is a habit, a per- 
sonal possession and an inward 
endowment. . . . When, then, we 
speak of the communication of 
Knowledge as being Education, 
we thereby imply that that 
Knowledge is a state or con- 
dition of mind.” These words 
contain the.root of the matter. 
Knowledge is not extrinsic. It 
is not something which can be 
hung upon the outside for dis- 
play purposes. That which a 
man knows is something which 
he has thought into the very 
fibre of his intellectual life. If 
he possesses it, he has made his 
own a portion of the cultural in- 
heritance of the race, and as a 
result his intellectual processes 
will be those of an educated man. 

No teacher can strive too hard 
to avoid the mechanical, the for- 
mal and the futile. The first 
requisite of an effective teacher 
is the ability to discriminate be- 
tween the essential and the worth- 
less. The old copy-book maxim 
that knowledge is power is as 
true as it ever was. 
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Golden Rule in Teacher Rating 


By RUFUS A. DUVALL 


Principal, North Birmingham School 
Birmingham, Alabama 


HE problem of teacher- 
T rating involves+ such 
purely subjective procedures that 
it makes even the most intelli- 
gent, capable, and fair-minded 
school executives pause when they 
think of the probable effect such 
a rating may have in the life of a 
teacher. Teacher rating depends 
so much on personal opinion and 
viewpoint that few educational 
administrators and _ educational 
researchers have dared to have 
much to say on this vital subject. 

Until recent years, the sole 
purpose of rating teachers was 
to determine retention, dismissal, 
and placement in positions and in 
salary schedules. Rating was 
something to be kept at the ad- 
ministration offices secret. 
Teachers were promoted or de- 
moted without knowing the cause 
and without having any reason- 
able opportunity to learn or to 
rectify their faults. This pro- 
cedure has had a tinge of under- 
handedness which has been a fac- 
tor in developing among class- 
room teachers a distrust for 
teacher rating. Teachers have 
not been able to see the fairness 
in one person, because of posi- 
tion, having the privilege of mak- 
ing secret reports which would 
vitally affect their whole future 
lives without their knowing what 
these reports were and without 
the privilege of setting up a de- 
fence. In some cases, if they 
had had this privilege of defence, 
they would have contended openly 
that the school executive was 
unjust and furthermore incapable. 
In many cases such a conten- 
tion would have been absolutely 
true. 

Teachers are now demanding 
from supervisors that they show 
them as well as tell them ways 
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Turn about is fair play, but it takes courage 
for a principal to let his teachers rate him. 


and means of improvement and 
corrections in technic. This has 
caused all thinking administrators 
gradually to change the position 
of supervisors, regardless of 
whether such supervising persons 
be superintendents, supervising 
principals, or special supervisors, 
to the position of “helping 
teachers.” This is a step de- 
cidedly in the right direction and 
promises to make supervision less 
offensive and more effective. The 
position of the supervisor has not 
been lowered but has been ele- 
vated from a position of petty 
analysis to a position of sym- 
pathetic understanding and re- 
sourcefulness. 

What we need in the general 
field of teacher rating is a new 
set-up with the major purpose 
that of improving instructional 
procedures and learning situations 
through an improvement in 
teacher personnel and_ technic. 
Then the original purpose of 
teacher rating—that of teacher 
placement—will follow naturally 
as a corollary. 

The procedure will be through 
diagnosis by observation of 
teacher activities, examination of 
past records, past history, and of 
teaching results by standardized 
test records and other sources of 
information. The solution will be 
that of remedial measures which 
may come through professional 
teachers’ meetings, conferences, 
personal aids and suggestions and 
by furnishing the teacher with 
books and references bearing on 
the subject under consideration. 
After a supervising person has 
done all possible to improve a 
teacher from the first day on 
through the year, it is only fair 
to rate the teacher. Subjective 


-methods of teacher rating can be 


made human, above board, and 
fair, with a major outcome of 
improvement in learning and a 
minor Outcome of teacher place- 
ment. 

When the supervising person 
considers the case well diagnosed, 
he should list the failures and 
difficulties and then go to the 
teacher for conference. Do not 
have her come to the office. This 
develops a tense situation that 
cuts off the possibility of sym- 
pathetic understanding and co- 
operation. It will not be wise 
for him to exhibit a list of 
failures as a whole until he is 
reasonably sure he can convince 
the \teacher that such criticisms 
are just and true. He should 
have at his command plenty of 
evidence and authority to make 
his argument conclusive and un- 
questioned. This will be his first 
step toward remedial measures. 
Teacher rating, including diag- 
nosis and remedial measures, 
should begin with the first week 
ef the school year. The teacher 
should understand this and should 
have a copy of the rating score 
card that the principal expects 
to use when he makes his con- 
fidential estimate at the close of 
the year. A master stroke can be 
made with this score card, if it 
is carefully and fully planned, 
by asking each teacher to rate 
herself on one of these cards 
and turn it in to the principal 
personally. This should be done 
within the first few weeks of 
school. She should then secure 
another card for her future guid- 
ance and change her own rating 
when she thinks such a change 
is just. This at least keeps be- 
fore a teacher suggestions for 
strengthening her entire field of 
work. 
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In the following score card, 
with a possible total score of 1570, 
suggested value is given in 
figures at the end of each item. 
A supervisor may change these 
values as his judgment directs :— 


I. As reflected by students: 


1. What per cent. of attention is 
held during the entire recitation period ? 
(100) 

2. Do the children have a purpose in 
what they are doing? (10) 

3. Do they work voluntarilly? (10) 

4. Do they ask questions as a means 
of securing valuable information? (10) 

5. Do the children work independ- 
ently? (10) 

6. Do they gather material from 
various sources, in various subjects, and 
voluntarily bring them to class? (20) 

7. Have they created a fashion of 
correct speech? (10) 

& Is correct conduct fashionable? 
(10) 

9. Do they have a spirit of help- 
fulness for each other? (10) 

10. Are they courteous to each other, 
to the other students of the school, to 
the teacher, and to visitors? (10) 

11. Are they responsible, at all times, 
for the conduct of the class? (10) 

12. Are they loyal to the school? 
(10) 

13. Do they plan their own work and 
procedures? (20) 

14. Do they finish what they under- 
take? (20) 

15. Are they tolerant? (10) 

16. Do they reason out situations? 
(30) 

17. Do they speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly? (40) 

18. Do they bring in health as a fac- 
tor in many situations? (10) 

19. Are they full of wit and fun in 
proper seasons? (10) 

20. Do they want to win but play 
fair in all games and contests? (1) 

21. Do they keep up their school 
supplies, such as pencils, paper, and 
books? (10) 

22. Do they complain about assign- 
ments? (10) 

23. Are they eager to show their 
achievements through tests? (10) 

II. As reflected in the teacher’s rela- 
tion to her class work: 

1. Does she seek formal and in- 
formal tests and other means of stimu- 
lating thought and measuring achieve- 
ment? (100) 

2. Does she know much about the 
home conditions and environment of 
each child? (10) 

8%. Does she diagnose her children 
individually? (100) 

4. Does she render remedial meas- 
ures as nearly individually as possible? 
(109) 

5. Does she always have definite 
plans for the recitation period? (40) 
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6. Does she begin the recitation 
with a bang and work till the end? 
(50) 

7. Does she seek means of motiva- 
tion? (80) 

& Does she approach subjects 
through the child’s experiences? (80) 

9. Is she professionally prepared? 
(50) 

10 Does her personality appeal to 
children? (80) 

ll. Is she happy? (80) 

III. As reflected in the teacher’s re- 
lation to the administration: 

1. Does she present her desires and 
convictions forcefully to the principal 
or superintendent and then accept his 
decision as final? (10) 

2. Does she realize that her class 
and her work is only a unit of the big 
whole school project, and that she 
has a responsibility and an opportunity 
to develop the whole school? (80) 

3. Does she get what she needs at 
all hazards? (20) 

4. Does she love other teachers? 
(10) 

5, Does she seek to correct situa- 
tions and procedures rather than to ex- 
plain them? (50) 

6. Does she blame anyone but her- 
self for her failures? (10) 

7. Does she ever make excuses? 
(10) 

& Does she exercise self-control? 
(50) 

9. Is she open minded? (10) 

10. Does she work in community 
projects? (10) 

11. Is she comfortable and pleasing 
in social situations? (10) 

12. Does she do her full share in ali 
situations? (10) 

15. Are her interests and information 
varied? (30) 

IV. As reflected in her relations to 
parents and to the public: 

1. Does she realize that parents are 
partners in owning and developing the 
children? (50) 

2. Does she allow parents to ex- 
plain fully how they feel about any 
situation? (20) 

3. Is she positive but courteous in 
her position regarding the students and 
their work? (20) 

4. If a parent cannot be convinced 
that the school procedures are for the 
best interests of the child does she 
graciously concede the parents a right 
to their convictions and wait for 
another opportunity to accomplish her 
desired results? (10) 


The success of teacher rating 
depends entirely upon the ability 
of the principal to create and 
maintain in his teachers con- 
fidence as to his purpose and pro- 
cedure which will inspire them to 
achieve. 


Some administrators set up 
tact as a major factor in secur- 
ing these desirable relations, but 
in my opinion absolute fairness 
and frankness is quite superior to 
any other factor. One should 
take all the time necessary to 
convince teachers that he has no 
pets to favor, no axes to -grind 
except to secure achievement on 
the part of students that must 
come through the teacher rela- 
tionship. When a principal has 
established himself as honest, 
open-minded, and fair he can get 
the best of co-operation from 
teachers and put over almost any 
program that seems wise, so 
long as he has a reasonably in- 
telligent and professionally pre- 
pared group of teachers. 

My teachers no longer look for 
pretty words of introduction 
when I seek to change something. 
I never praise a teacher in order 
to scold her. If something is 
wrong, and I am sure that I have 
evidence which will enable me to 
convince the teacher that she is 
wrong or that a method is wrong, 
I go straight to the point fear- 
lessly. I do not weaken the 
strong arm of praise by attach- 
ing criticism to it. If I can 
praise, | do it at another time 
and leave the situation happy. 
Just as there is no royal road to 
knowledge, even so there is no 
royal road to teacher improve- 
ment. It takes effort for anyone 
to change inclinations and habits. 


With the above rating score 
card always available to the 
teachers of the school, they are 
assured from time to time, at 
teachers’ meetings and privately, 
that nothing of an unfavorable 
nature will ever be said to the 
superintendent or placed in a 
confidential estimate without first 
having been said to them in per- 
son. Furthermore, at the time 
of year when confidential esti- 
mates are to be made, the teachers 
are invited to go over their esti- 
mate with me individually and 
see what has been said. If the 


proper background has been laid, 
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few teachers will think their rat- 
ing unjust. It brings one face 
to face with a major opportunity 
for future corrections. It is my 
practice, if 1 am unable to recall 
enough evidence to convince a 
teacher that the rating is just, to 
say to her: “I hope I am wrong, 
I care nothing about the past. 
The future is all that we have 
that is worthwhile. Suppose I 
destroy this rating. What will 
you suggest that I say in the new 
one?” I have never seen any- 
thing touch the soul of an in- 
dividual quite so deeply or that 
has been a greater stimulator to- 
ward correction. 
e 


A good many years ago at 
rating time, prompted by an inner 
desire to see myself as my 
teachers saw me, I asked them to 
rate every phase of my work as 
a school man. I arranged 
through a teacher who was leav- 
ing to get married at the close 
of the year to collect their rat- 
ings and bring them to me. I 
tried to convince all the teachers 
that I had a serious purpose in 
this matter and that the success 
of the project largely depended 
upon their attitude toward it. 
The teachers could have their 
estimates typewritten or have the 
teacher in charge write them in 
her own hand so that I would 
never know what any individual 
had to say. Of course, I real- 
ized the danger of giving this 
opportunity of retaliation to a 
group of thirty-three teachers, but 
I have ever been happy that I 
took the chance and set up an 
ethical opportunity for them to 
get out of their systems any criti- 
cisms that they had been harbor- 
ing. I tried to make it easy for 
them to say whatever they wished 
in the way of criticism and in- 
sisted that they make suggestions 
for improvement. Some of the 
suggestions were put into effect 
immediately and are still operat- 
ing in the North Birmingham 
School. All their ratings were 
not flattering, and I confess that 


“A good many years ago at 
rating time, prompted by an in- 
ner desire to see myself as my 
teachers saw me, I asked them 
to rate every phase of my work 
as a school man. The teachers 
could have their estimates type- 
written or have the teacher in 
charge write them in her own 
hand so that I would never know 
what any individual had to say. 

All their ratings were not 
flattering, and I confess that I 
had looked for almost anything, 
and wondered if I would be big 
enough to stand the result. 

This experiment did more to 
establish absolute confidence, 
open-mindedness and unity of 
purpose in the whole school than 
anything that has ever happened 
to it.” 


and wondered if I would be big 
enough to stand the result. When 
the thirty-two estimates were in, 
I tried to take them in the spirit 
that I had asked for them. 
I studied them, tabulated them, 
and discussed them at our next 
building meeting, even the sever- 
est criticism that I had. Of 
course, I took the privilege on 
this occasion, which I had always 
given to each teacher, to say 
which criticisms I considered just 
and constructive and which ones 
I did not consider so. This ex- 
periment did more to establish 
absolute confidence, open-minded- 
ness, and unity of purpose in 
the whole school than anything 


that has ever happened to it. 


What can be said in a few 
words about this whole business 
of teacher rating? 

1. The purpose should be im- 
provement in learning situa- 
tions through an improve- 
ment in teacher personnel 
and technic. 

2. While there is no perfect 
objective system of teacher 
rating, it is necessary that 
principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents continue to 
form and express opinions as 
to the fitness of teachers. 

3. The method should be 
through diagnosis re- 
medial measures. 

4. Every teacher should rate 

herself, note her weak points, 

then later, in three or six 
months, rate herself again, 
and note any improvement. 

Both executive and teacher 

should keep the items in the 

score card constantly before 
them as a goal. 

6. There must be an agreement 
between school head and 
teacher as to the justice of 
a score in order for im- 
provement to be the outcome. 

%. Confidence in the sincerity 
and value of suggestions is 
of first importance. 

8. Never mix praise and criti- 
cism, for in so doing one 
destroys the effect of both. 

9. An administrator should 
know definitely what teachers 
think of his general methods 
and procedures. 


cr 


Comparatively Speaking 
By IRL H. DULEBOHN 


Superintendent, Bessemer Township Schools, 


Ramsay, Michigan 


“Good student, but he talks too much,— 


He really is an awful bother.” 


Thus read ‘poor Henry’s first report. 


He gave it sadly to his father. 


His father scanned the note with care 
And to the critic penned another: 


“Say, Miss, if you think he can talk, 


Just wait until you hear his mother.” 


I had looked for almost anything, S555sesssssssssss==S00000Saa 
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Gains from Losses 


First in a Series on “‘THINGS HUMAN” 
By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


HEN I was a boy from 
twelve to fifteen on 
the farm in Little Cove, Frank- 
lin County, Pennsylvania, the 
droughts of summer caused me 
inward pain. To see the pastures 
growing brown and bare, the corn 
leaves rolling up like cigars, 
and to feel the old pump failing 
to bring up water from the well 
were experiences I shall not for- 
get. I got, as I recall, consider- 
able relief on learning from a 
visitor, a peddler, or a tramp, 
about distant sections of the 
country just as dry as ours. But 
when I heard, or witnessed signs, 
of heavy recent rains coming to 
these areas, mine were emotions 
of despair. When, however, the 
rains finally came to us, although 
too late to save the suffering 
crops, the satisfaction I enjoyed 
overshadowed all the aching feel- 
ings of the previous weeks and 
months. 

Teachers now have not unlike 
experiences, in a sense. Some 
find their meagre savings drying 
up while their salaries are de- 
layed. In an adjoining school 
district, teachers with much larger 
salaries may be paid on time. 
These inconvenienced teachers 
suffer all the more because their 
fellow teachers in another neigh- 
borhood seem to be _ highly 
favored. Was there ever a time 
in our memory when so wide 
descrepancies prevailed in regard 
to salaries and their payment be- 
tween school districts side by side 
as prevail today? The morale of 
teachers has been seriously im- 
paired by such _ conditions. 
Nevertheless, as a “ compensat- 
ing” factor comes the news that 
other teachers on the job are 
more distressed and still others 
are without employment. 

Also there are compensations 
not at all selfish. 

When I began teaching in that 
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Little Cove in a one-room school, 
1, in some way, got the notion 
that teaching was different from 
doing most other things. I felt 
I was engaged in something not 
measurable by material things 
and I am sure that I had sensed 
it in Charley McCullough, whose 
memory I revere as the greatest 
of my teachers. Since that day 
I have come across many other 
teachers imbued with the same 
feeling. These times are produc- 
ing such teachers in larger num- 
bers. So long as these teachers 
can keep body and soul together 
they will find abiding pleasures 
in teaching children. 


which school ad- 
ministrators and supervisors can 
do now te help the teacher find 
rich satisfactions in these intangi- 
bles will promote her mental 
health and, to that degree, the 
mental health and lasting happi- 
ness of her children. 


Anything 


In the haleyon days of pros- 
perity the major interest every- 
where’ had turned increasingly to 
school machinery and decreas- 
ingly to the child as a sacred 
personality. Even the teachers’ 
feelings were considered, as a 
rule, to be of relatively small 
concern. The emphasis had been 
on measurable’ results and 


prompt, elaborate reports to the 
central office. Teachers and prin- 
cipals tended to be rated by 
efficiency in these directions. 

Therefore, along with the loss 
from the financial crisis there will 
be some gains—spiritual gains, 
shall we say? There is a turn- 
ing now from methodology and 
machinery to human relationship. 
Though unfortunately there are, 
in places, being eliminated psy- 
chological, psychiatric, and visit- 
ing teacher services, the rank 
and file of teachers are fast shift- 
ing their attention to the very 
factors which called forth these 
expert services. When these 
services return, far more teachers 
will be ready to co-operate with 
them. 

More than ever, teachers are 
going to recognize individual dif- 
ferences, are going to centre their 
attention on each child as a 
separate personality different from 
all other children, going to recog- 
nize him first as a creature of 
feeling, going to put foremost in 
their consideration his emotions. 


Courses in teacher training are 
going to decrease their emphasis 
on tests and measurements, 
special methods and _ vague 
(words) philosophy, and increase 
them on classroom learning prob- 
lems, personality development, 
mental hygiene, school relation- 
ship. 


Fortunately the movement in 
creativeness now epidemic in the 
elementary grades of some city 
systems offers rare opportunities 
for emphasizing human relation- 
ships, admitting of initiative and 
self-expression for teacher as 
well as pupil—releasing the last 
chains of enslaving supervision 
and making supervision of the 


future really welcome to the 
teacher, and essential to her 
growth. 
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Let’s Keep Teacher Identity 


By CHARLES J. DALTHORP 
Superintendent 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


NE of my older and 
more dependable teachers 
recently came to my office ex- 
uberant with the news that the 
Board of Education was con- 
templating the employment of a 
visiting teacher. She came to 
congratulate the superintendent 
upon his progressive policy in 
the employment of an individual 
whose duty it would be to assume 
the irksome tasks of home visi- 
tation required of all room and 
homeroom teachers. The super- 
intendent apologetically endeav- 
ered to explain that the work of 
the individual under considera- 
tion would not displace the home 
visits of the teachers; but would 
aid the teachers in making the 
results of their home visits more 
fruitful and meaningful. 

As the daily load of the aver- 
age teacher in the modern school 
has increased, administrators have 
continually devised plans to relieve 
her of many of these so-called 
special duties and responsibilities. 
As our school systems have grown 
in organization and mechaniza- 
tion, the tendency has been more 
and more to delegate and re- 
delegate certain phases of what 
used to be considered the duty 
and responsibility of the teacher 
to numerous specialists and ex- 
perts. 

In our attempts at individual- 
ization, we have specialized and 
decentralized responsibility and 
authority of our teachers to the 
extent that many of them have 
lost track of their personalities 
and with it a consciousness of the 
individualities of many of the 
children under their direction. 

An inventory compiled for each 
child enrolled in school is passed 
down from year to year enum- 
erating the character traits of the 
child, something of his intelli- 
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Centralization 


and supervision are usurping 


many functions rightfully belonging to the 


teacher. 


gence, the results of standard- 
ized tests, a profile of his schol- 
astic achievement; a physical and 
dental record, information con- 
cerning the nationality of the 
parents, the father’s occupation, 
the size of the family, and per- 
haps some indieation of the cir- 
cumstances in the home. We are 
too often inclined to examine 
this unhumanized and stereotyped 
information, make decisions with- 
out the personal touch, and pride 
ourselves upon the great strides 
we are making in the individual 
study and analysis of children. 

No attempt is being made to 
berate the attempts at individual 
study of the child and the de- 
velopment of systematized and 
cumulative records in our schools. 
They are of great and incalcul- 
able value, but the schools are 
losing much of their value when 
they are used too dogmatically, 
and are substituted for home con- 
tacts and visits by teachers. We 
smile blithely at the stories of the 
old New England pedagogue who 
boarded and roomed out a portion 
cof his wage in his travels from 
home to home. This method of 
payment for hire was not with- 
out its good points and advan- 
tages. He had a much more inti- 
mate knowledge of the capacities, 
attitudes and personalities of the 
children and families under his 
direction than if he had not had 
the opportunities of individual 
study afforded in these home 
contacts. This really marked the 
Leginning of the individual study 
and instruction spoken of sc 
glibly today. 

A teacher may be a master 
of the teaching art, may have 
an adequate background of 
methods, psychology, sub- 


ject matter, but if she does not 
know first hand the home sur- 
roundings .and home habits of 
each child under her direction, 
her fine background and training 
will never be realized to the full- 
est measure. She may learn 
through an examination of 
records and through special con- 
ferences with the various special- 
ists and experts associated with 
her something of George Brown, 
the eldest son of a family of 
four boys, living in a modest 
cottage on Dupont Avenue. She 
may learn his father is a labor 
foreman on the railroad, drawing 
a salary of $169.00 a month. This 
means little until she visits the 
home and finds the father, a par- 
tial cripple, during the labor de- 
pression period has been reduced 
to the status of a coal stoker at a 
wage of $2.00 a day. A view of 
the four-room cottage poorly fur- 
nished, a father and a mother 
struggling bitterly against adver- 
sity to keep up mortgage pay- 
ments, feed and clothe the family 
properly, and keep the boys in 
school in one visit tells more than 
reams of records would ever ex- 
pose. George’s indifference and 
morose attitude have a deeper and 
more subtle meaning, and her 
method of handling the case will 
be vastly better than before the 
visit. 

Cases of a similar nature al- 
most without limit could be cited. 
In these times of specialists and 
experts, where divisions of re- 
sponsibility are becoming well de- 
fined and more thoroughly re- 
fined, we must remember the 
teacher is an individual that must 
be a specialist and an expert in 
many lines. As soon as her re- 
sponsibilities to the child are 
shunted and directed through too 
many channels, she will lose 
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many of the attributes that classify 
her as a_ professional worker 
rather than a mere tradesman or 
wage earner. The pendulum is 


returning to the position of re- 
sponsibility of the old-fashioned 
teacher, not in methods, prepara- 
tion and ability to teach, but in 


responsibility and interest for the 
welfare and close study of each 
child and family under her juris- 
diction. 


What Makes a Successful Teacher? 


By FRANK J. LOWTH 


Principal, Rock County Rural Normal School 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


HAT is success? When 
is a teacher success- 
ful? There are many standards 
of success. To some people the 
test of success is the acquisition 
of worldly goods. On this basis, 
the accumulation of wealth is 
the criterion by which men and 
women are judged. To others 
the mark of a successful career 
is fame. To secure a name, to 
become noted, to secure a place 
on the honor list, that to some is 
the distinction badge. However, 
the teacher belongs to that large 
and noble group of workers where 
service rendered to society sets 
the individual apart as one who 
has been truly successful. A 
teacher succeeds when she is able 
to change boys and girls from 
where they now are to some- 
thing better. The true test is 
the development of those human 
qualities of mind and heart in 
boys and girls which will enable 
them to make the most of them- 
selves. If the children learn to 
truly live and to make an honest 
living because of the teacher’s 
efforts, she is then a success. 
What are some of the deter- 
mining factors in this highly im- 
portant achievement of becoming 
a successful teacher, in the best 
sense? Several essentials will be 


considered. 


First—No teacher can do her 
best without health of body 
and mind. By health is here 
meant the normal, effective func- 
tioning of the physical and 
the spiritual self in order 
that work may be done with 
very few or no days off on 


Here are presented eight factors bearing on 


this problem. 


our mext issue. 


“A teacher’s attitude toward 
life and toward her fellow- 
workers and others has much 
to do with the type of success 
to which she attains. Is she 
generous in her judgments or is 
she narrow and _ provincial? 
What does she expect of life? 
What does she consider her 
debt to society? These are 
critical questions in estimating 
a teacher’s life philosophy.” 


account of weaknesses and or- 
ganic or functional derange- 
ments. Especially, it means an 
abundance of nervous energy. If 
a teacher is to have an influencing 
personality she must have plenty 
of good blood and a sound nerv- 
ous system which will stand the 
wear and tear of the business of 
teaching. The teacher needs to 
have a good share of what we 
call vitality in order that she may 
be cheerful and optimistic. Health 
is of basic importance and should 
be secured at all costs. 

Second. —The next requisite is 
a personality of the positive 
variety. A good teacher is never 
negative because the influence 
of a negative person cannot be 
strong and determining. A suc- 
cessful teacher must be a leader, 
and a true leader always pos- 
sesses certain definite qualities of 
personality such as_ self-control, 
decisiveness, determination, and 
the like. These attributes are 
evidence of a positive personality. 
The good teacher is kind, sym- 
pathetic, patient, and has a proper 
sense of humor. She also has 


Six more will appear in 


a sense of proportion. She is 
able to put first things first, and 
she is distinctly not one of those 
persons who is unable to see the 
woods because of the trees. In 
other words, the great mass of 
details with which she must deal 
dees not destroy her perspective. 
She sees life whole and she sees 
it clearly. She is fair, she is 
frank, she is firm. She does not 
have to raise her voice to accom- 
plish her ends. She radiates con- 


fidence and enthusiasm. 


Third.—The successful teacher 
has a good background of gen- 
eral knowledge and information. 
She has at least a good degree of 
general .u.telligence. She is a 
high school graduate and she has 
had at least two years of training 
beyond high school, as a rule. 
Certainly there successful 
teachers who have not had a 
great deal of preparatory educa- 
tion, but these persons are usually 
strong in personality, and what 
they lack in general scholarship 
is counterbalanced by much read- 
ing and study and careful daily 
preparation. No truly successful 
teacher can bank on the knowl- 
edge which she now possesses as 
adequate for the years which lie 
ahead. A_ good teacher can 
scarcely get along without con- 
stantly adding to her store of 
knowledge, to her mental and 
professional equipment. She finds 
it necessary to read books and 
magazines practically every day 
and to take summer school 


courses now and then. 


Fourth—A_ successful teacher 
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has a wholesome philosophy of 
life and she has a sound workable 
philosophy of education. 

A teacher’s attitude toward life 
and toward her fellow workers 
and others has much to do with 
the type of success to which she 
attains. Is she generous and 
magnanimous in her judgments 
or is she narrow and provincial? 
What does she expect of life? 
What does she consider her debt 
to society? Is she willing to live 
wholesomely and helpfully, and 
is she willing that others should 
live their lives, also, with free- 
dom and a measure of happiness? 
These are critical questions in 
estimating a teacher’s life phil- 
osophy. As to her own profes- 
sion, she needs a basis of sound 
psychology and sound principles. 
Regardless of her religious views, 
her teaching procedures should 
be based upon a correct view of 
the learning process. She must 
be an ardent believer in the doc- 
trine of growth and development. 
She should recognize the ultimate 
fact of a physical nervous sys- 
tem, changes in which result in 
the building up of habits, skills, 
attitudes, and all the rest. If she 
has a good working educational 
philosophy all of her techniques 
will be modified thereby. 


Fifth—A_ successful teacher 


has a practical working famili- 
arity with sound teaching-learn- 
ing techniques and adapts her in- 
struction to the needs of the in- 
dividual child. This statement 
does not mean that use is made in 
a blind sort of way of those mani- 
fold devices found in teachers’ 
magazines and in many books. 
Rather, it signifies that there 
is exact knowledge of the ebjec- 
tives to be realized so far as 
actual learning is concerned, and 
that various means are used to 
eccomplish desired results. For 
example, the end sought may be 
related meanings, ideas, knowl- 
edge, or it may be skills, habits 
cr abilities, or ideals and appre- 
ciations may constitute the par- 
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ticular objective for a particular 
lesson or group of lessons. The 
procedures will be determined 
by the objectives in the mind of 
the teacher. There may be a 
drill exercise or~there may be 
reading to find certain facts or 
again mere pleasure reading. 
In arithmetic there may be 
a group of problems and _ the 
purpose is only to state the solu- 
tions and not to do the computa- 
tion. One child may need drill, 
another child may need to do 


reference reading. Procedure 
varies with objective. 

Sixth—A good, successful 


teacher must, as a matter of 
course, be a successful manager. 
She both plans her work and 
works her plan. She looks ahead, 
knows what needs to be done, 
and then arranges her program 
accordingly. She is not lost in 
a mass of details. She separates 
the wheat from the chaff. She 
is always in a position to direct 
the situation because she has a 
general comprehensive view of 
the entire extent of her work. 
Moreover, she is master of the 
situation hour by hour, and there 
is a general atmosphere of con- 
sistent progress. It is not possi- 
ble to have such a desirable state 
of affairs unless the teacher’s 
mind is alert to grasp all the de- 
tails of her work and fuse them 
tegether into an integrated, pur- 
poseful whole. A good manager 
has imagination. Her mind is 
clear and she always keeps in the 
foreground those large matters 
which are vital in bringing about 
the pupil learnings for which all 
the machinery exists. A good 
manager sees both the woods and 


the trees. 


Seventh.—A successful teacher 
is socially minded and has a genu- 
ine spirit of service. She enjoys 
working with and for people. 
She has a true regard for human- 
ity and desires to do good. Be- 
cause she is of social tempera- 
ment her school has a true demo- 


cratic atmosphere. It is not 
necessary for such a teacher to 
have formal socialized recitations 
(the kind no teacher should ever 
have, anyhow), because the dom- 
inating spirit of her school is 
always social. In a school where 
the teacher is animated by the 
spirit of service we do not find 
that fatal formality which is still 
exceedingly comfion school- 
rooms. The democratic teacher 
can scarcely be merely a hearer 
of book lessons. Such a deadly 
and deadening process is entirely 
foreign to her nature. So, in 
this successful teacher’s school 
we find an atmosphere of free- 
dom. Live problems are dis- 
cussed and vital life-giving activi- 
tics and projects are in evidence 
A socially-minded teacher guides 
children into effective, democratic 
citizenship. 


Eighth—A_ successful teacher 
can get along with other people 
comfortably and happily. She 
does not go around with a chip 
on her shoulder. She makes al- 
lowances for the weaknesses and 
mistakes of others, and she can 
discuss common problems with no 
show of irritation or selfishness. 
Such a teacher adjusts herself 
readily to varying human situa- 
tions. She meets parents, patrons, 
and board members easily and 
courteously. She does not per- 
mit any inherent shyness to get 
the best of her. In a truly 
sportsmanlike way she is willing 
to live and let live, to give and 
to take, as a matter of course, all 
in the day’s work. People quite 
naturally like to talk with such a 
teacher. Parents and children do 
not hesitate to bring up their 
personal problems for considera- 
tion, because they know that the 
teacher will give them a fair 
hearing. Human relationships 
constitute a large part of a 
teacher’s life, and it is indeed 
fortunate if she has habituated 
herself to getting on well with 
ail sorts and conditions of folks. 


To be continued in next issue 
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MACMILLAN 
TEXTBOOKS 


& THE GATES PROGRAM OF 
READING as embodied in 
THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


Gates, Huber, and Ayer 
Today’s acknowledged leading 
method of teaching reading. 
Complete series for all grades 


from the first through the 
sixth. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE 
READERS — Patch & 
Howe 
Grade 1 — Hunting 
Grade 2 — Outdoor Visits 

Grade 3—Surprises 
Grade 4—Through Four Seasons 
Facts of nature and science in 


easy story form for first and 
second graders. Checked vo- 


cabularies ; comprehension 
tests; illustrations to 
nature. 


_ ARITHMETIC DRILL BOOKS 
—Wilson 


A new, tested plan for attain- 
ing 100% results in all the 
fundamental processes. of 
arithmetic. Large experi- 
mentation in prominent 
schools has proved that 100° 
accuracy is possible with these 
books for 95% of school 
pupils. 

Easy, step-by-step procedure. 
Rapid-review charts; self-test- 
ing records. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
WORKBOOKS — Deffendall 


Essentially practice books, 
providing drill materials for 
mastery in all the funda- 
mentals of language and com- 
position. Four books, one for 
each grade from three to six 
inclusive. 


For 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY WORLD HIS- 
TORY—Beard & Bagley 


A basal textbook for inter- 
mediate grades, by two out- 
standing authorities. Carries 
over the tested and proved 
features of the successful 
Beard and Bagley “Our Old 
World Background.” 


@ LIVING GEOGRAPHY— Hunt- 
ington, Benson, and Mc- 
Murry 


The new human-use geog- 
raphies, whose innovations 
and improvements are setting 
new standards for the study 
of elementary geography. 


@ STUDY GUIDES AND UNIT 
TESTS to accompany LIV- 
ING GEOGRAPHY— 
Branom 


A set of workbooks that serve 
almost literally as the teach- 
“pointer” in directing 
pupils how to study. 


MODERN ENGLISH—Emerson, 
Bender, and Thompson 


Correct language habits 
through natural language 
situations. A standard series 
newly revised and rewritten. 
Three-book and six-book 
series, 


Mi LONG AGO — Wadell and 
Perry 


A background history reader, 
simple enough for children in 
grades three and four. The 
stories, beautifully illustrated, 
trace man’s progress from his 
early struggles as a cave- 
dweller to the pioneer days of 
settlement in America. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 


For 


@ HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH— 
Canby, Opdycke, and Gillum 


The new series supreme, in 
step with the tempo of 
modern boys’ and girls’ lives 
and activities. Equipped with 
an abundance of practice and 
drill materials. 


Book I — Book II 


@ THE NATIONS AT WORK — 


Packard, Sinnott, and Over- 
ton 


An industrial and commercial 
geography, factually and sta- 
tistically up-to-the-minute. 


fj BIOLOGY AND HUMAN WEL- 
FARE. New Edition — 
Peabody and Hunt 


The new edition of “the most 
practical book in high school 
biology.” 


7 ENGLISH DRILL EXERCISES 
—John 


Zestful, lively practice mater- 
ial for secondary schools. 
FUNCTIONAL English 
stressed. 


Book I — Book II 


fH NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


An unexcelled series compris- 
ing a wide variety of titles, 
meeting in every respect mod- 
ern requirements in the study 
of English and American lit- 
erature, as well as following 
closely the latest require- 
ments of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Hand- 
somely and strongly bound. 
Combination volumes a special 
feature. Uniform low price, 
$0.60. 


MACMILLAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS TEXTBOOKS 


GENERAL SCIENCE FOR TO- 


DAY — Watkins and Bedell 


Principles of general science 
discussed in a continuous, re- 
lated outline, in terms of 
human progress and human 
welfare. 


@ ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 
Revised Edition—Fay 

For years the leading text- 
book in elementary economics. 
Now thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date, with new 
content, new illustrations, 
new questions and reviews, 
etc. 


@ WORLD HISTORY — Hayes, 
Moon, and Wayland 


World History in fact as well 
as in name, built around the 
growth of democracy. Traces 
the story of mankind from the 
Stone Age to the age of big 
business. 


WORKBOOK to accompany 


Hayes, Moon and Wayland’s 
WORLD HISTORY — 
Wesley 


Follows closely the content 
and organization of the text. 
Designed to give greater per- 
manence and significance to 
the study of periods or move- 
ments in World history. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


DALLAS ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 


Here’s Good News 


N IMPORTANT secret has been tugging 
A at its moorings, impatient for release. 
Now it is set free. 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas of Washington, D.C., 
has accepted an invitation to become a Contribut- 
ing Editor of the Journal of Education. 

Dr. Thornas will retain his connection with the 
World Federation of Education Associations as its 
Secretary-General. He is in touch with affairs 
at the nation’s capital and in educational circles 
around the globe. As many of our readers already 
know, he founded the World Federation and is 
deeply interested in furthering the ideals of inter- 
national peace and cultural brotherhood. 

Dr. Thomas enjoys both national and inter- 
national renown as an educational leader. There 
is always a crowd around him at educational con- 
ventions. 

But Dr. Thomas is, in his heart of hearts, a 
school administrator. He spent many years dealing 
with everyday problems of school management. He 
has been a teacher, principal and superintendent. 
He has been Commissioner of Education in two 
states—first Nebraska, then Maine. Gifted with 
an intense desire to make education effective with 
the individual and with a skill in doing so, he was 
frequently consulted by administrators and class- 
room teachers. Rarely did he disappoint them in 
his answers. 

In our next issue, Dr. Thomas will open a new 
department of expert consultation and you, as a 
reader, will be invited to “Ask Dr. Thomas’ about 
any problem of school or classroom management. 
His replies will be read with interest by educators 
in every rank and station. 

Recently we anrounced the accession to our 
staff cf Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers of Western 
Reserve University, and we foretold the coming 
of a series of articles from his pen. 

The first of these articles is presented in this 
issue. Dr. Myers is well known to our readers 
through occasional papers in the past, and par- 
ticularly a series last year on “ Problems of Per- 
sonality.” 

Dr. Myers is active in the work of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. He writes syndicated fea- 
tures for the daily press on school systems and 
educationa! problems. He is the author of several 
books. He is master of a popular style, and has a 
way of getting to the very heart of matters. 

Another important element in the “enriched 
program” prepared for Journal readers is the 
first-hand story of European schools, as seen by 
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President J. Asbury Pitman of the State Teachers 
College at Salem, Massachusetts. Dr. Pitman had 
unusuai access to these institutions, and his ob- 
servations are those of a specialist who knew what 
to leok for. Dr. Pitman will begin by conducting 
us through certain schools of Switzerland. To- 
gether we may visit Italy, Austria, Germany, and 
a half-dozen other countries. 

We are happy to call attention, also, to the 
promise just received from Dr. Frederick L. 
Patry, neuropsychiatrist of the New York State 
Department of Education, that he will furnish 
more of his welcome articles on Mental Hygiene. 

With the active collaboration of these and many 
other able educators, we feel confident that this 
magazine during the coming months will surpass 
itself in rendering lively and unique professional 
service. 

eee 


The Better Break for Freshmen 


OLLEGES all over the land are again filling 
C up with students. College faculties are, 
in many instances, making sacrifices to enable 
upper classmen to return and lower classmen to 
enter with very little money to defray expenses of 
the year that stretches ahead. Not only profes- 
sors but administrative officers and trustees are 
exercising all their ingenuity and power to put 
the facilities of their institutions at the disposal of 
earnest students—and in these days the majority 
of students are tremendously earnest. 

One very striking indication that the colleges 
are warming up to their human responsibilities, 
is the establishment of what is called “ Freshman 
Week.” Nothing could be finer than this new 
tradition of thoughtfulness for the comfort and 
right starting of those who come to college fer 
the first time. Formerly the attitude toward 
freshmen was one of nonchalance. If .sophomores 
chose to “treat ‘em rough,” as they usually did, 
by way of passing along what had been cone to 
them a vear earlier, college authorities blinked at 
the hazing, er only woke up to it when some 
serious bodily injury resulted. Today in some in- 
stitutions we find sophomores extending a friendly 
welcome to freshmen by letter in advance of their 
arrival, And the initiation accorded to the callow 
newcomer by faculty and student committees in 
the few days set aside for reception purposes, 
is such as to dispel greenness and prevent home- 
sickness. In a word, the modern freshman in the 
modernized college is treated like a person. Our 
colleges may well be proud of this advance. 
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FRANK L. EVERSULL 
joins the faculty of the 
Department of Education at 
Yale University, after five years 
as head of the senior high school 
of East St. Louis, Illinois, 
and a background of successful 
administrative experience. He is 
an occasional contributor to this 
magazine. Keenly interested in 
personal and social development 
of young people he is organizer 
and first chairman of Kiwanis In- 
ternational Committee on Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work. 

WILLIAM HENRY COLE- 
MAN of Tucson, Arizona, is 
hard at work on revision of 
elementary school curricula for 
the State of Arizona. In secur- 
ing his Ph.D. from Teachers 
College, Columbia, two years ago, 
he accomplished the most exten- 
sive vocabulary study ever made, 
covering some 36,000,000 running 


words. What a run! 


FRANK J. LOWTH has a 
thirty-year habit of instructing 
teachers. Although Rock County 
Rural Normal School, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, closed its doors last 
spring for want of wherewithal, 
Mr. Lowth—who had been its 
principal for twenty-two years— 
goes right on writing and lectur- 
ing for teachers. The problems 
of the rural schools are his 
special hobby. He has written 
two books about them. Some 
good articles from his pen are 


in store for Journal readers. 


JOHN LUND, who guides 
the destinies of school children in 
Newton, Massachusetts, after a 
distinguished career in character 
building at Norwalk, Connecticut, 
tossed off his own definition of 
education in a commencement ad- 
dress he delivered last June at 
Clark University. He called edu- 
cation “this race between catas- 
trophe and civilization.” Lund 
speaks with sparkle. 
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DR. J. ASBURY PITMAN 


J. ASBURY PITMAN, Presi- 
dent of the State Teachers 
College at Salem, Mass., was 
granted a semester’s: leave of ab- 
sence for the study of European 
educational systems. Knowing 
for a year in advance that he 
was to have this opportunity, he 
made extensive preparations by 
correspondence and 
He went armed with introduc- 
tions, including one from the 
Federal Office of Education; and 
he met with cordial reception at 
the hands of educators in ten 
countries. He inspected public 
and private schovls, normal in- 
stitutions and universities. He 
became acquainted with numerous 
teachers and officials, all of whom 
were helpful in explaining situa- 
tions and ideals differing from 


otherwise. 


DR. AUGUSTUS 0. THOMAS 


those prevailing in America, The 
Journal of Education considers 
itself fortunate in being able to 
present to its readers a series of 
articles by Dr. Pitman, giving his 
impressions of European educa- 
tion as he found it in 
operation, 


actual 
Dr. Pitman’s reports 
will commence in our next issue. 


WEBSTER H. PEARCE be- 
comes fourth president of North- 
ern State Teachers College, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. He has served 
his native state more than thirty 
years, having been about every- 
thing from teacher ina rural high 
school to state superintendent of 
public instruction — holding the 
latter office from 1927 to 1933. 
The college at Marquette should 
progress finely under his leader- 
ship. 


T. J. ANDERSON of State 
Teachers College, Kearney, 
Nebraska, is not only an authority 
on rural education but an enthusi- 
ast concerning life and schooling 
in the country. He 
time when instead of country 
children being sent to the cities 
for instruction, city children will 
be sent to the country, with its 
pure air, fine teachers, good 
schoolhouses and advanced oppor- 
tunities ! 


foresees a 


ELMER H. WEBBER, who 
has been superintendent at Maple- 
ton, Maine, since 1918, is one 
example of a man whose abilities 
qualify him for advancement to a 
bigger and more lucrative job, 
but whose interest in his 
present job and community holds 
him where he is to render a great 
service. Incidentally, he was the 
first person in Maine to hold a 
life membership in the National 
Education Association. 
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aes N EWS OF THE SCHOOL WORLD 


State Commissioners Discuss 


School Outlook Under NRA 


HE emergency in education 
ei caused the State Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents of 
Public Instruction to meet in 
annual conclave several months 
ahead of their usual time, to con- 
sider ways and means.* One point 
they wanted explained was the 
part that Federal government 
purposes to play in readjusting 
the readjustment which its own 
NRA has brought about. 

The elimination of child 
labor by the National Recovery 
Administration has taken out 
of employment about 100,000 
children, most of whom are 
entering the public schools, 
Dr. George F. Zook, Federal 
Commissioner of Education, told 
the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commis- 
sioners of Education at their 
meeting in Washington. 

This meant an increased bur- 
den on scores of communities 
throughout the country, he said, 
and unless they received outside 
financial assistance they could not 
provide adequately for the educa- 
tion of these children. The 
conference, concerned with 
the year’s educational outlook 
throughout the country, con- 
sidered plans for Federal aid 
through advancing money for 
school construction. Dr. Zook 
explained that while many super- 
intendents believe new buildings 
would be of “some assistance,” 
others emphasized maintenance as 
of more importance. 

As a result of the social and 
economic readjustment now under 
way in the country, Dr. Zook 
predicted changes in the Federal 
policy on education, some of 
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which would be permanent in 
nature. The reduction of work 
hours, he said, would ultimately 
call for better facilities for the 
education of adults. 

Dr. Zook also said that the 
Bureau of Education was trying 
to have college students, working 
their way by part-time employ- 
ment, exempted from restrictive 
provisions of NRA codes. Other- 
wise, he added, such students 
might be forced for financial rea- 
sons to give up their educational 
pursuits. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
speaking as administrator of the 
$3,000,000,000 public works pro- 
gram, said that aid from this 
source would help in school con- 
struction. This, he said, would 
provide employment for thous- 
ands of persons, who through 
increased purchasing power would 
assist local financing of schools. 

The - Federal Relief Adminis- 
tration, he added, would be able 


to help communities to keep 
teachers who would be otherwise 
unemployed. 


Harry I. Hopkins, Relief Ad- 
ministrator, explained details of 
the program for using Federal 
unemployment relief funds to pay 
work-relief wages to needy un- 
employed men and women who 
can qualify as instructors and to 
organize classes of the adult un- 
employed. The latter, he said, 
would include the following :— 

Those in need of educationai 
facilities or adjustment to make 
them employable, 

The physically handicapped 
who need, through educational 
rehabilitation service, additional 
training in work opportunities. 


oo 


Those in need of further gen- 
eral education to fit them to take 
their rightful place in society. 


Adult Centre 
San Francisco’s 
Newest Plan 


ESTRICTION of working 
R hours by NRA codes of 
industry should result in greater 
demand for adult education. With 
this in mind, San Francisco is 
laying out a new program under 
whom else but Dr. Meiklejohn, 


once of Amherst and again of 
Madison. 


Adults are to have their 
own school in San _ Francisco, 
under a_ being’ de- 
veloped there by Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, formerly president of 
Amherst College and more re- 
cently head of the University of 
Wisconsin experimental college. 
The Adult Centre for Social 
Studies, as it is called, is to be 
more of a forum than a school, 
however, having been designed in 
the belief that grown-ups learn 
more painlessly through discus- 
sions than through formal les- 
sons. It is to appeal both to the 
general public and to small 
groups. 

The presidents of the Univer- 
sity of California and Stanford 
University have been co-operat- 
ing in planning the venture—al- 
though it will have no official 
connection with any institution— 
and have offered lecturers and 


facilities. A building has_ been 
donated and a library fund 
raised. 


The actual activities of the 
centre will be twofold. First, it 
will conduct — without tuition 
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charges or “credits” — classes 
in which members will develop 
their powers of dealing with the 
problems of human significance 
by serious study of contemporary 
America along lines of historic, 
economic, political, literary, artis- 
tic and philosophic inquiry. 
There will be no entrance re- 
quirements for the courses other 
than the interest and ability of 
the students. In this way the 
centre hopes to draw together 
people of varied interests and 
habits of mind. 


The subject matter studied will 
be built around some central 
problems on contemporary civili- 
zation and will embrace opposing 
social and cultural theories, the 
old as well as the new. There 
will be very few lectures. Instead, 
the course of study will be based 
on the reading of significant 
books, which will be analyzed and 
dissected in round-table discus- 
sions, supplemented by individual 
tutorial guidance. 


A small faculty will work with 
a limited number of students. It 
is hoped that the ratio of teachers 
to students will be one to twelve. 


The second phase of the 
work of the centre will 
be effort to unite the 
varied intellectual cultural 


activities of the city so that the 
community as a whole shall be- 
come aware of the conditions by 
which its life is determined and 
thus of the ends toward which its 
activities should be directed. 
Practically, this is to be done by 
an open forum consisting of lec- 
tures and discussions designed to 
attract the great mass of citi- 
zens. 


In developing the project, 
Dr. Meiklejohn hopes to enlist 
“the co-operation of ministers, 
teachers, bankers, artists, labor 
leaders, social workers, and 
all those who by virtue of their 
training and capacity must assume 
responsibility for the guidance of 
public affairs.” 
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Last Million Hardest for 
School Children of Chicago 


BSERVERS of the re- 
trenchment program 
adopted for the ‘current school 
year by the Chicago Board of 
Education are gravely concerned 
over the probable effects of such 
economy, not only in Chicago but 
wherever Chicago’s example may 
happen to be admired by muni- 
cipal school boards. 

Irrespective _of the causes 
that led the Board of Edu- 
cation to cut down the school 
program to save $5,000,000 this 
school year, serious-minded people 
are gravely concerned over the 
effect the economy program will 
have on social organization and 
civic life when the curtailed sys- 
tem comes to fruition. 

The school system’s child-wel- 
fare measures are completely 
wiped out by the school board 
program. They, had just begua 
to be effective in the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency, and 
schoolmen and welfare workers 
were fast coming to believe that 
ultimately the character-training 
plan of the public schools would 
reduce juvenile delinquency to a 
minimum. 

While the abolition of the 
junior high school system is 
quite generally deplored, it is the 


discontinuance of two of the 
three continuation schools, the 
parental school and _ visiting 


teachers that is giving most con- 
cern in the matter of youth be- 
havior prospects. 


According to a study of the 
junior high schools, made by Don 
C. Rogers, director of the 
Bureau of Research and Building 
Survey of the school system, it 
would be more economical to 
operate the school system with 
them than without them, but they 
have been abolished. In fact, 
he said, if all Chicago’s seventh, 
eighth and ninth grade pupils 
were enrolled in junior high 


schools there would be a saving 
to the taxpayers in the annual 
expense of instruction, operation 
and maintenance of $400,000 an- 
nually, 

Apropos of the curtailment of 
recreational facilities of the 
schools it is pointed out that 
recreation in Chicago schools was 
already wholly inadequate, in 
fact so inadequate that it was 
costly. |Window-breakage, for 
instance, averaged $375 a build- 
ing, whereas in Milwaukee, where 
the city’s recreational program is 
supervised and administered by 
the public schools, the breakage 
averages $9.80 a building. 

Considering that of the 
$5,000,000 the Board of Educa- 
tion proposes to save $4,000,000 
already had been absorbed by 
the shortened school year, two 
weeks being taken off at the be- 
ginning of the school 


year 
and two weeks at the end, 
civic leaders now are asking 


whether the price in terms cf 
social and civic welfare is not too 
great to pay for the remaining 
$1,000,000 to be saved for the 
taxpayers. 

ee 


Morganthau Acts 
To Save Schools 


EDERAL land banks must 
F not be used to crush schools. 
That was the ruling of Henry 
Morganthau, Jr., as governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, 
when informed of the action of 
a land bank president who was 
boasting in printed literature of 
his success in forcing consolidated 
schools to cut teachers’ salaries 
in half, deprive children of trans- 
portation, and put school janitors 


on a starvation wage. Disregard- 
ing the “ interests,” Mr. Mor- 
ganthau reprimanded the land 


bank officer and ordered him to 
withdraw his printed matter. 
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SCHOOLS EXEMPTED 
FROM INDUSTRY CODE 


WASHINGTON. — Schools,  col- 
leges, universities, churches, hospitals, 
and charitable institutions are exempt 
from provisions of the Recovery Act, 
under a ruling authorized by General 
Hugh S. Johnson. The action fol- 
lowed consultations between the Re- 
covery Administration and a committee 
appointed by Charles R. Mann as di- 
rector of the American Council of 
Education. The committee was headed 
by President Cloyd H. Marvin of 
George Washington University. Notice 
of the ruling has been communicated 
to the hundreds of educational institu- 
tions affected. A letter from the com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Marvin says: 
“This ruling means that non-profit- 
making institutions under private con- 
trol have the same status as have state 
and municipal institutions with regard 
to the NRA. They are exempt from 
the provisions of codes. This does not 
mean that they should not voluntarily 
meet as far as possible the specifica- 
tions of the President’s agreement and 
co-operate with the President in every 
way to hasten national recovery.” 


Two Payless Weeks 
For Sake of Schools 
NEWARK, N. J.—City officials de- 
cided to open the public schools ac- 
cording to schedule, giving all the 
8,000 city employees one payless week 
this month and another before January 
1, in order to meet the teachers’ pay- 
roll. It had been feared that it would 
be necessary to postpone the opening 
of the schools to October 1, in order to 
defer the payment of the teachers. 
Harry V. Osborne, who represented 
8,000 public school teachers, said the 
teachers regarded it as imperative that 
the schools be opened as planned if the 
standard of education was to be main- 
tained. They could stand it, he said, 
to have their pay checks postponed, 
but insisted on opening the schools on 
time. 


Melrose Dedicates 
New High School 

MELROSE, MASS.—Melrose dedi- 
cated early this month its High School 
on the Lynn Fells Parkway with pub- 
lic exercises attended by educators and 
citizens. The new building, an impos- 
ing structure, was built for $712,000, 
$3,000 under the appropriation. It has 
126,962 square feet of floor area. The 
building will seat 1,763 pupils, and the 
auditorium, which is practically a sep- 
arate unit, will seat 1,250 persons. 
There are fifty-seven classrooms, be- 
sides the gymnasium, cafeteria capable 
of serving the entire school enrollment 
at one time, laboratories and lecture 
rooms. A feature made possible by 
this new school will be the physical 
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education instruction program to be in- 


augurated. All pupils will be re- 
quired to participate, and the exercises 
will be held in the oper on De Mar 
Field, the athletic field, which adjoins 
the new building. 


Girls Wearing Socks 
Suspended from School 

MORRISVILLE, PA.—Three girls, 
all under twelve years of age, were 
suspended from the seventh grade of 
the Fallsington School for wearing 
socks, Socks, the principal said, are 
all right in the sixth grade, but not in 
the seventh, which is junior high school 
grade. Indignant parents protested to 
the Bucks County Superintendent of 
Schools, and to the State Department 
of Education. The pupils wore their 
socks, left over from ‘Spring school 
days and were immediately sent 
home. The principal referred their 
case to the School Board for disciplin- 
ary action. 


Code for Teachers 
Bans These Who Smoke 
GLASSBORO, N. J. — A code for 
the personal conduct of school teach- 
ers has been framed by the Glassboro 
Board of Education, it was revealed 
recently. The order was sent to teach- 
ers, most of them young women. The 
code provides that “teachers are to be 
reserved in their social relationship 
with pupils, to maintain strictly the 
place of chaperon at school functions, 
and to have regard for the preponder- 
ance of local public opinion against 
smoking by women.” The _ board 
warns that while it respects the right 


of individual freedom, dismissal awaits . 


any teacher “whose reputation for per- 
sonal conduct may to any degree be 
considered detrimental to the desired 
influence of that teacher in the school 
community.” 


Teacher Heads 
Cuban Government 
HAVANA.—Dr. Ramon Grau San 
Martin, Cuba’s new forty-nine-year-old 
bachelor President, has for many years 
been dean of the Medical School of 
Havana University, and professor of 
anatomy. A determined oppositionist, 
he was arrested several times and 
finally left Cuba for the United 
States early in 1932. When the revo- 
lutionary junta was formed at Miami 
last March, Dr. Grau San Martin was 
a member, representing the university 
group in the deliberations held both at 
Miami and New York. He was one of 
the most prominent members of the 
Commission of Five that set up a gov- 
ernmental junta, and it was he who in- 
formed President De Cespedes that he 
had been replaced. On the Commission 
of Five Dr. Grau San Martin was 
placed in charge of the Departments of 
Public Instruction and Public Health. 


TEACHER COURSES 
GIVEN BY STATE 


University Extension Classes 
Anncunced for Fall 


BOSTON.—The division of Univer- 
sity Extension of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education is offering a 
program of approximately 160 courses 
to be held in Boston and Cambridge 
during the Fall. Many of these 
classes have been planned for and are 
of particular interest to teachers. 

Many of the courses are of college 
grade. Courses of eight weekly lec- 
tures carry an evaluation of one 
semester hour; those of fifteen, two 
semester hours. 

Some of the courses for teachers 
are: Literature: background of ideas; 
Adjustments of normal youth; Prin- 
ciples of sociology; Reading in the 
primary grades; Methods of teaching 
arithmetic; Activities in the primary 
grades; Narration and discussion in 
themes in music; Demonstration black- 
board drawing; American history since 
1865; Advanced English expression; 
Methods of teaching oral English; 
Correction of speech disorders; Pres- 
ent-day tendencies in educational 
theory and practice; Social problems; 
Aspects of fiction; Judging and select- 
ing textbooks; The art of the Italian 
renaissance. 

Complete descriptions of these 
courses and details of enrollment may 
be obtained at the division of univer- 
sity extension, 217 State House, 
Boston. 


New Safety Slides 
Available to Schools 


BOSTON.—Two new series of lan- 
tern slides, one designed for the high 
schools on “What Price Accidents,” 
which includes thirty-five slides on 
motor vehicle accidents, and the other 
a series of eighty-one slides on street 
and highway safety, home accidents, and 
safety in play and recreation, have re- 
cently been prepared and are available 
for free distribution in the schools. 
The first set was prepared jointly by 
Dr. Herbert J. Stack, of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company of Hartford, and the second 
set by the National Burcau, through the 
Alletta) Laurence Clarke Safety 
Memorial. Both sets of slides are ac- 
companied by lectures and stories to 
illustrate the slides. Schools may bor- 
row these slides without cost from the 
home offices of these companies, or 
through the Massachusetts Safety 
Council at 6 Beacon Street, Boston, if 
they are desired for schools in Eastern 
Massachusetts. 
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List Requirements for 
Child Entering School 
BOSTON.—What a child should be 
able to do on entering school was out- 
lined by the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Health in a special circular. 
Among other things, he should be able 
to: Tell his own name, address, and 
answer a simple question ; speak plainly, 
so as to be understood easily; be will- 
ing to stay in school without mother ; 
keep from crying if he falls, unless 
really hurt; play with a smail group; 
be willing to share playthings with 
others and wait his turn; feed him- 
self; show awakening responsibility 
toward caring for his personal belong- 
ings; put on his own rubbers and outer 
garments. 


Jobless Offered 
Business Training 

MADISON, Wis.—Through a legis- 
lative grant of $30,000 for the purpose, 
free college classes in the larger cities 
and free correspondence courses in 
country districts are being offered to 
the unemployed by the University of 
Wisconsin extension division. Such 
bread-and-butter subjects as business 
management, library practice, short 
story writing, secretarial training and 
estimating construction costs are on 
the list, as well as the usual liberal arts 
courses. Even the repentant stock 
gambler may check up his mistakes in 
a course in investment principles. 


NEW DECALOG FOR 
PERFECT TEACHER 


Instructors at State College 
Issue Ten Rules 

BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—Here are 
the new Ten Commandments for 
school teachers who would be con- 
sidered perfect. A group attending 
the 1th annual convention of instruc- 
tors at the State Teachers College here 
whipped them together in their spare 
time :— 

1. Don’t be a grouch in or out of 
the classroom. 

2. Don’t wear clothes that are out 
of style or in colors that are too sug- 
gestive of mourning. 

3. Have a sense of humor, even 
though the joke is on you. 

4. Speak in a pleasing 


voice. 


5. Be patient. Remember you are 


trying to teach something the pupil is 
not supposed to know anything about. 

6. Develop a spirit of comradeship. 

7. Give the pupil who is behind in 
his lessons a lift in spare 
mements. 

& Don’t have stocl pigeons 
squealers in the classrooins. 

9. Trust in the integrity of your 
pupils. 

10. Be firm. 
study. 
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dramatic appeal 
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Just Published 
OUR PETS 


by Hecox and Gareissen 


A Primer for Good Companions 


An average of fewer lines per page 
than any other Primer 


No word repeated less than five 


Only Primer to have an illustration 
in color on every page 


Very short stories with action and 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 


School Opening Delayed 
Until Fees Were All Paid 
MOORESTOWN, N. J.—The open- 
ing of the high school here was de- 
layed a week while the school board at- 
tempted to collect delinquent tuition 
payments from five near-by communi- 
ties. Dr. George C. Baker, superin- 
tendent, said that should  pay- 
ments be made for students who 
had been sent to school here, he would 
be able to recall six teachers who had 


been dismissed last Spring. Repre- 
sentatives of the five communities 
were told that if they did not 


pay for their students the high school 
would continue with a reduced staff 
for Moorestown students only. 


100 Teachers Strike 
In Pennsylvania Town 


SCRANTON. — More than 100 
teachers went on strike in Old Forge 
Borough on the opening day of school 
because payment of six months’ back 
pay had been refused. The 4,000 
pupils scheduled to begin class work 
remained at home because of the ac- 
tion of the teachers. Dr. James N. 
Rule, State Superintendent, and L. B. 
Stayer, of the Bureau of School Ad- 
ministration and Finance, went to Old 
Forge, where they met with both 
teachers and school board to study the 
district’s budget and to arbitrate the 
differences. 


better 


Review, 


=== HOLLING WORTH SS 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


F this book, by Harry L. Holling- 
worth, Ph. D., Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Columbia University, William Me- 
Andrew says, in School and Society, 
“Welcome the new book, Educational 
Psychology. . . Nowhere have I seen a 
treatment 
nightmare, 
mental discipline, than is given here.” 
E. Il. F. Williams, in the Kadelpian 
writes, “Its point of view is 
fresh and original. . 
readable, non-technical, lucid, concrete, 
and interesting presentation of the fun- 
damental facts of human behavior in 
their relationship to education.” 


Small 8vo 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St.. New Vork, N. Y. 
2126 Prairie Ave., 


of the pedagogical 
transfer of training and 


. The book is a 


540 pages $3.00 


Chicago, Ti, 
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BOLIVIA DECREES 
PHONETIC SPELLING 


School Books Must Conform 
to New Ruling 


RIO DE JANEIRO. — Writing 
Portuguese as it is spoken will be ob- 
ligatory from now on in Brazilian pub- 
lic offices, schools and in petitions or 
documents submitted to the govern- 
ment. 

Provisional President Getulio Var- 
gas has so decreed to strengthen the 
understanding reached in 1931 between 
the Brazilian and Portuguese Acad- 
emies of Letters for a standardized 
phonetic spelling. The aim is to do 
away with divergences in use in Brazil 
and the mother country and regional 
differences in both nations. 

Many newspapers continue to use the 
old style, but those printing official pro- 
ceedings of national, state or municipal 
government have adopted the new 
style in accordance with the decree. 
After January 1, 1935, school books 
printed with the old spelling will be 
barred from public institutions and 
schools recognized by the government. 

Guilherme de Almeida, poet member 
of the Brazilian Academy, who re- 
cently returned from political exile in 
Portugal, declares that the spoken lan- 
guage in the two countries “is becom- 
ing more different every day, whether 
the academies like it or not.” 


Wild Scramble for 
School Board Seen 


BOSTON.—Though the retirement 
of Chairman William Arthur Reilly 
and Mrs. Elizabeth W. Pigeon from 
the Boston School Committee contest 
on the same day recently was termed 
merely a “coincidence” by the latter, 
their action caused a real sensation im 
politics and led to much speculation. 
Chairman Reilly’s statement declared: 
“I do not feel that I will be able to 
make the sacrifice of time and money 
which would be required by four more 
years’ service on the school commit- 
tee.” In announcing her decision not 
to be a candidate for re-election, Mrs. 
Pigeon said: “To make the type of 
campaign necessary to insure a re-elec- 
tion would entail such financial ex- 
penditures on my part as would be 
practically prohibitive at this time.” A 
wild scramble is anticipated in the com- 
ing municipal elections by a long list 
of candidates who would fill the school 
committee vacancies. 
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NRA is Stimulating 
Advertising Courses 


BOSTON.—East and West, business 
school and college heads apparently ex- 
pect advertising to flourish as a 
national art and science in consequence 
of the NRA aim to stimulate buying 
judging from the new courses in ad- 
vertising being offered. Boston Uni 
versity’s College of Business Adminis- 
tration is initiating no less than six 
new advertising and marketing courses. 
A well-known New York business in- 
stitute is establishing a special schoo! 
of marketing, advertising and selling, 
with a two-year curriculum. Likewise 
on the Pacific Coast new offerings in 
advertising are being heralded at the 
University of Caltfcrnia’s extension 
division at Los Angeles. “No single 
movement in the history of advertising 
has had the far-reaching effects which 
the NRA will have upon this profes- 
sion,” said Maxwell S. Cagan, the Uni- 
versity of California lecturer on the 
subject. “There is hardly an adver- 
tiser who will not be affected by the 
trade codes and regulations and who 
will not have to reflect the same ac- 
cepted conditions in his advertising 
methods.” 


Boy Stages “Kidnapping” 
To Escape School 


GRANITEVILLE, Staten 
Island.—Shrill cries coming from 
the elderberry patch back of Mrs. 
Julia Blackman’s home here 
prompted her to investigate. There 
she found Alexander Jurkowski, 
“almost twelve,” bound hand and 
foot to one the berry bushes? 


He seemed to be making a des- 
perate effort to tear loose and his 
face was contorted with his exer- 
tions. This puzzled the good 
housewife, for the bonds came 
away easily. 


Upon being interrogated by de- 
tectives he maintained that he 
lived in Brooklyn and that he was 
kidnapped, despite the fact that he 
continually contradicted himself 
in his story. -His mother fur- 
nished the solution to the mystery 
when she revealed that he didn’t 
like school and had run away 
twice before. 


What hurt most, from Alec’s 
viewpoint, was that he was com- 
pelled to attend school, anyway. 


SOVIET SCHOOLS 
ADOPT TEXTBOOKS 


Teacher Again Disciplinarian; 
25,000,000 Pupils 


MOSCOW .—When 25,000,000 Soviet 
children and youths began or resumed 
their studies this Fall in the 200,000 
“little red schools” of the U. S. S. R., 
they found the educational revolution 
which had been in progress for the last 
twelve months advanced by several 
new stages. Radical innovations in the 
system began just a year ago with the 
scrapping of the so-called “brigade 
system” and the “projected method” 
and the restoration of the teacher to 
the time-honored position as disciplin- 
arian. 

The seven-year school has changed 
to the ten-year school and, in general, 
there is a new emphasis on the rudi- 
ments of human knowledge, including 
the traditional three “R’s” and the 
relegation of secondary matters to sec- 
ondary importance. 

For the first time in a long period 
written examinations were held at the 
end of the last school year. Mean- 
while, it was decided that textbooks, 
properly so called, should be substi- 
tuted for the frequently changed pam- 
phlets and the manuals hitherto in use 
in the schools, and it is these brand 
new schoolbooks, prepared by Soviet 
scholars in a six-month period of 
feverish labor, which the pupils found 
waiting for them when they began 
their classes this year. 


Where Higher Education 
Raises Social Problem 


WASHINGTON .—Whereas in 1890 
only 4 per cent. of the population of 
high school age went to high school, in 
1930 more than 50 per cent. of that 
age attended, according to Dr. John 
William Cooper, former United States 
Commissioner, and now professor of 
education in the George Washington 
University. Dr. Cooper _ recently 
pointed out that this raises grave 
problems for the school and society. 
“It takes & per cent. of any genera- 
tion to fill the leadership places,” he 
said. “Today twice as many as are 
needed are being trained for these 
places. We have believed in stimulat- 
ing such competition, but the time is 
approaching for us to consider whether 
it is worth while to give this kind of 
training to people, one out of every 
two of whom must fail.” In 1890 the 
work of the high school was largely in 
mathematics and in foreign languages, 
while today, social sciences and physi- 
cal education seem to be emphasized, 
Dr. Cooper said. 
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Established 1869 


THINK OVER! 


Isn’t it cheaper to buy 


HOLDEN BOOK 


Which Keep Books Clean 
and make them Last Twice as Long 
Than it is to finance an Epidemic in the Schools ? 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


OVERS 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


ITHACA, N. Y. The upward trend 
of employment as industries through- 
out the country begin to operate under 
NRA codes is being reflected in an in- 
creased demand for college trained 
men, according to a report issued by 
the newly organized Placement Bureau 
at Cornell University. In the few 
months that the Placement Bureau has 
been in operation 310 Cornell gradu- 
ates have found jobs, in addition to 
jobs found by graduates who did not 
ask the assistance of the service. 


THE BRONX, N. Y.—About 1,500 
pupils in the North Bronx went on 
strike at the beginning of the school 
term in protest against crowded class- 
rooms and traveling long distances to 
schools. Parents’ Neighberhood As- 
sociation, Public School 95, called the 
strike. Complaint has been lodged 
against the delay in opening a new 
school in the district. Many of the 
children have to travel more than a 
mile to reach their schools, although 
the city provides busses. 


JERUSALEM.—Many Jewish stu- 
dents who are no longer able or do not 
wish to attend universities in Germany 
are going to the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. Applications have already 
been received from nearly ninety young 
men and women from Germany, as 
compared with only six students from 
that country enrolled last year. Addi- 
tional requests for admission are said 
to be arriving every day, and the stu- 
dent body on Mount Scopus is 
expected to be more than doubled this 
year. 


LONDON. — On the principle that 
the school boy of today is the business 
man of tomorrow, the British Post- 
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News Brevities 


office and the Board of Education are 
co-operating on a project for the in- 
struction of school children in the use 
of the telephone. A large number of 
telephone systems is being maru- 
factured by the postoffice, which will 
lend them to schools throughout Eng- 
land. 


CHICAGO. Accidents among 
school children have decreased about 
fifteen per cent. since 1922, according 
to the National Safety Council. Deaths 
among pre-school children also have 
decreased greatly. 


NEW YORK. —A faded parchment 
was recently returned to the archives 
of New York University, and thereby 
was the cycle of a century of eduea- 
tion completed. One hundred years 
ago it was awarded to “Jas. Josephum 
Acheson, by particular virtue of his 
having passed in examination”’—New 
York University’s first diploma. 


NEWTON, MASS.—An official to 
supervise the handwork activities of 
the playgrounds of the city and to or- 
ganize the playground directors is to 
be appointed in the Newton Play- 
ground Department. The position, 
that of “male handwork supervisor,” 


will be under civil service and an ex- 
amination for the post will be held 
October 21. The last date for filing 
applications is October 11. The sal- 
ary will be $52.58 a week for “perma- 
nent recurring” service. Anplican s 
must be versed in wood craft, metal 
craft and leather craft. 


NEW YORK.—Fifteen French stu- 
dents to whom scholarships in the 
United States have been granted by the 
Institute of International Education, 
have arrived in this country to enter 
various colleges and universities. Also 
fifteen English schoolboys are now in 
this country under the care of Rev. 
Father F. H. Still, headmaster of Kent 
School. They are being assigned 
schools where they will spend the year. 


ISTAMBUL, Turkey.—As a major 
move in his program for the creation 
of a modernized Turkish mind, 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the Turkish 
dictator, has closed the old Istambul 
University and opened a new univer- 
sity. Professor Albert Malche of 
Geneva University has been probing 
for the last year into the mediaevalism 
of Turkey's official university and has 
been working out plans for the new tn- 
stitution. 


depends and a partial summary 


50 cents (Stamps accepted). 
have ever read. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer. 


EVERY TEACHER NEEDS IT 


Copyright Booklet “How To Apply For a School and Byer 
Secure Promotion,” including letters of application, ,, . y Teacher, 
points to keep in —_ when making application, 15 Principal, 
points on which the success or failure of a teacher ‘ 

of 2,000 question- Superintendent 


naires sent to school executives in 26 states, 


Price, and Library 


Statement from a 
Superintendent: “Your pamphlet includes some of the Should Have 
best advice, clearly written and to the point, that I 


a Copy. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bidg., Denver, Cole. 
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Rules of Community Living 


“CO-OPERATIVE CITIZENSHIP.” 
By Joseph Irvin Arnold, Department 
of Sociology and Economics, State 


Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts. Cloth. 716 pages. 
Evanston, Illinois, Philadelphia, New 
York, San Francisco: Row, Peterson 
and Company. 

Professor Arnold and his publishers 
are to be congratulated upon the pro- 
duction of this purposeful and attrac- 
tive textbook in a subject so vital to the 
well-being of the nation and all the in- 
dividuals who compose its population. 

Incidentally it is a triumph of book- 
making to have published this book for 
school use at approximately half what 
a similar volume, no more artistically 
or durably put together, would cost on 
the counter of a bookshop. 

The word “citizenship” is just begin- 
ning to acquire the broad meaning 
which truly belongs to it. Citizenship, 
while it includes participation in gov- 
ernment, is much bigger than govern- 
ment alone. In fact, if we had more 
real citizenship we should probably 
have less government. 

This book is informative as to up- 
wards of fifty different problems of 
community living. But the author is 
evidently not satisfied merely to in- 
form. From beginning to end he is 
concerned with creating wholesome 
civic attitudes. Co-operation is shown 
not only as a duty but as a privilege 
which leads to individual happiness. 

The scope and organization of the 
book may be judged from a list of its 
main divisions or study units. These 
are: Our Life Together, Co-operating 
Against Community Evils, Co-operat- 
ing in Social Activities, Co-operating 
in Making a Living, Co-operating in 
Government, Co-operatng in World 
Affairs, and Adjusting Ourselves to 
Life. 


A First Book in History 


“OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE 
PAST.” A First Book in History. 
By Daniel C. Knowlton, Professor 
of Education, New York University, 
and Armand J. Gerson, Associate 
Superintendent’ of Schools, Philadel- 
phia. Cloth. 242 pages. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 
and Atlanta: American Book Com- 
pany. 

An adult reading this first book in 
history might easily be envious of to- 
day’s children who are privileged to 
learn so many things and to learn 
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them so pleasurably while in the early 
grades of school. 

“Our Beginnings in the Past” traces 
the story of man from the remotest 
times we know anything about down 
through the period of Roman suprem- 
acy. 

Simplicity of language has been at- 
tained with unusual success, while at 
the same time all that needs to be told 
is told with ample clarity. Difficult 
words are introduced sparingly and are 
both pronounced and explained. Such 
new words also reappear several times 
before the pupil has had time to for- 
get them. 

The child reading from this, book be- 
comes acquainted with the major steps 
in human development, not through 
mere synopsis, but through narrative 
freely enriched with myth and story. It 
is hardly believable that so much of im- 
portance can be related so interestingly 
in so brief a compass, until one has 
seen this achievement of Messrs. 
Knowlton and Gerson. 

Such teaching tools as the preview 
and the review, word games and ac- 
tivity suggestions are interspersed at 
suitable intervals. The numerous pic- 
tures are plainly described with their 
own legends and are in many cases re- 
ferred to in the text. Valuable aids to 
visualization are thus, provided. 


Graded Stories in French 
A L’ENSEIGNE DU COQ,” Choix 

de Lectures Elementaires. By E. 

Savelby, Bolton School, Bolton, 

Lancashire, England. Illustrated 

by H. Radcliffe Wilson. Cloth. 179 

pages. Boston, New York, Chicago, 

London, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 

San Francisco: Ginn and Company. 

There are two ways of starting to 
read connected narrative in a foreign 
language. One is to plunge into the 
work of a French author, perhaps a 
simple story, but one which was not 
written with any thought of its use in 
a primer. The other is to begin with 
material specially written or edited for 
the delight and comfort and gradual 
development of the learner. No one 
can doubt which of these methods ap- 
peals to the pupil or is more conducive 
to successful learning. 

This little book contains twenty 
tales, many of them adapted from 
French authors; all of the tales inter- 
esting, and carefully graded as to 
difficulty. Thus the first few selec- 
tions employ only the present and the 
future tense. The other tenses are ad- 
mitted later on, so that by the middle 


of the book all six are in evideneé, 
“L’Enseigne du Coq” invites the 
reader by its colorful cover, its strong 
type and intriguing pictures. It coti- 
tains suitable exercises, and a yocabu- 
lary which aids in pronunciation. 
Altogether it is a happy little hand- 
book for the pupil who is part-way 
along in his first year of French. The 
author’s contention that a rather sim- 
plified text of this kind creates. in the 
learner a valuable sense of power, can 
hardly be denied. Entertainment while 
at study may once have been taboo. 
Fortunately, 
better. 


education now knows 


New Gateway to Latin 
“A FIRST BOOK IN LATIN.” By 


Wren Jones Grinstead, Assistant 

Professor of Education, University 

of Pennsylvania, and Walter V. Mc- 

Duffee, Central High School, Spring- 

field, Massachusetts. Illustrated by 

Harold J. Minton. Cloth. 453 

pages. New York: D. Appleton- 

Century Company. 

The writers of “A First Book in 
Latin” have produced a manual which 
departs widely from the older models 
and even from most modern texts. 

Latin has long been hidden behind 
walls of formalism. Endless declen- 
sions and conjugations had to be 
memorized before much reading could 
be done. And then the reading was 
not really reading but translation by 
a sort of decoding process. unlike any- 
thing human. The student trained in 
the older method could with difficulty 
persuade himself that Latin was ever 
spoken by any one or was compre- 
hended by ordinary beings without 
terrible mental strain and convulsions, 

In the introductory text of Grinstead 
and McDuffee, mastery of reading 
grows by practice before paradigms 
and formal rules are encountered. 

Illustrations are numerous and well 
chosen to lend a truly Roman atmos- 
phere, or rather, to show that Romans 
were real people like ourselves today. 

Inflectional endings for one case in 
all declensions are brought before the 
learner at one time. He thus learns 
to recognize the case without the ne- 
cessity of running it down through a 
memorized paradigm. 

In other respects too numerous to 
mention here, the bork strikes out 
boldly in the directio. of a solidly 
based preparation for the reading and 
enjoyment of Latin literature, yet 
without neglect of needful grammar or 
that experience in translating into Eng- 
lish which is so desirable a by-product 
of Latin study. 

The book merits consideration by 
teachers wishing to apply the most 
modern techniques to classroom instruc- 
tion in Latin. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 
Of Journal of Education, published 

twice a month at Boston, Mass., for 

October 1, 1935. 

State of Massachusetts, County of 
Suffolk, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and 
for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Anson W. Belding, 
who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he 
is Business Manager of the Journal of 
Education, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc. of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to 
wit :— 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, business man- 
ager, and managing editor are :— 

Publisher—New England Publish- 
ing Company, 6 Park street, Boston. 

Editor—Anson W. Belding, 277 
School street, Watertown, Massachu- 
setts. 

Business Manager—Anson W. Beld- 
ing, 277 School street, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 

Managing Editor — Isobel R. Lay, 
60 Dartmouth street, Winter Hill, 
Massachusetts. 

2. That the owners are:— 

New England Publishing Company. 
6 Park street, Boston; Anson W. 
Belding, 277 School street, Water- 
town, Mass.; Isobel R. Lay, 60 Dart- 
mouth street, Winter Hill, Mass.; Mrs. 
Mary M. Belding, 277 School street, 
Watertown, Mass.; Mrs, Abbie 
Meserve, 87 Linden street, Alliston, 
Massachusetts; Estate of Albert E. 
Winship, 5 Craigie Circle, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Anson W. Belding, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 

this 15th day of September, 1933. 
ISOBEL R. LAY, 
Notary Public. 

(My commission expires October 13, 
1933.) ee 

Missouri Barbers Must Be 

College Graduates 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Gettmg a 
registered barber’s license is not a 
mere matter of form. It represents at 
least 1,000 hours passed in learning 
pharmacology, physiology, anatomy, 
histology of the skin and hair and 
light therapy. Upon completion of the 
college course and passing the Missouri 
State examination, one is granted au 
apprentice’s license. The next step is 
to serve two years under a registered 
barber, after which he is eligible to 
take his final examination, 
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DIRECTORY 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each specializing in dependable merchandise and 
service for schools. 


Art Supplies 


Pohlmeyer, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


Practical Drawing Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
2205 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Texas 


Book Covers 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Jobbers 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York 
Cineinnati, Chicago, Boston 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 


E. P. Dutton and Co., New York 
Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

The Macmillan Co., New York 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
Newson and Co., New York 


Prentice-Hall, Inc.. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 


The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
—THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY — 


New York-Chicage-Portland, Ore, 


Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens. 
Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 


India Inks 
Pohlmeyet, Ine., Passaic, N. J. 


Jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 
ments 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Library Equipment 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
Stockton, Calif., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Furniture and Supplies 

For the School Library 


Music 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


Projectors 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
827 South LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. 


School Architects 


;——FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
| in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 


47 Winter - 


Boston, Mass. 


School Photography 
Wilson-Way School Photography 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Sound Distributing Systems 
Samson Electric Co., Canton, Mass. 


Statuary 
P. P. Caproni & Bros., Boston 


Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
842 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Correspondents: Hires Building, Spokane, Wash. 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


46TH YEAR. — aan thousands have secured 
PROMOTION through the Albert Teachers Agency 
in Colleges and Universities, State Teachers’ Col- 
leges, Private Schools and Public Schools. Book- 
let free. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and 
governesses for colleges, schools and families. 
Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


49 PEARL ST., CLAPP BUILDING, 14 BEACON ST,, 
HARTFORD, CONN, PORTLAND, MAINE BOSTON, MASS. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 

(Broadway at 16th Street) 
B. F. Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 

Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 
no branches. All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachers receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W, FICKETT, Prop. 
N. A. T. A. Member 


Tel. 4756 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BUSTON 6 PARK ST. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 


Established 1885 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.: New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Birmingham, Ala., 1140 
So, 13th St.; Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free 


PROMPT! 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 

6 Beacon St. 

Long Distance Telephones: Office and Residence 


Member Nationai Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston, Mass. 


COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


This space available for 
Teachers Agency Announcement 


Grins 
Between Grinds 


Don’t We All 
Artist: “Whatever success I have, [ 
owe it all to the telephone.” 
Friend: “How’s that?” 
Artist: “Well, while I was waiting 
for them ta give me the right number, 
I practiced drawing on a pad.” 


Negative Number 

Teacher: “What do you understand 
by the word deficit, Johnny ?” 

Johnny: “It’s what you’ve got when 
you haven’t got as much as you had 
when you had nuthin’.” 

Not Sandy This Time 

Ikey and Rachel took little Moses to 
the pictures. The attendant warned 
them that unless the child kept quiet 
they would have to leave and get 
their money back. 

Halfway through the principal film, 
Tkey turned to Rachel and whispered, 
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“Vell, vot do you tink of it?” 
“Rotten,” replied Rachel. 
“Yes,” answered Ikey. “Pinch de 
baby.” 


And Able to Be Out 


She: “At least once in my life 1 was 
glad to be down and out.” 

He: “And when was that?” 

She: “After my first trip in an air- 
plane,”* 


Not Necessary Now 


Little Mary had formed a habit of 
praying for everything she wished. 

One night her mother was surprised 
to hear her pray that her brother 
wouldn’t shoot the nice little birds with 
his BB gun any more. The same 
prayer continued several nights. 

Then suddenly one night the shooting 
was not mentioned. 

“Why didn’t you pray about the 
birds tonight?” asked Mary’s mother. 

“Well, you see, I didn’t need to be- 
cause I hid John’s gun and he hasn't 
found it yet.”—Indianapolis News. 


Going Up?! Going Up!! 
Customer: “Hiow, much is that au- 


tique what-not?” 

Dealer: “It is $75, and very cheap at 
that.” 

Customer: “But that’s the same one 
you offered to let me have last month 
for $50.” 

Dealer: “That may be, but you know 
labor and materials have taken a big 
jump lately.” 

Give Him A Chance 

Mose (under a tree) : “Has you cvah 
punched a time clock, Rastus?” 

Rasius: “No, but Ah’s smashed up 
two alarm clocks.” 

Flattering Alibi 

Jones (to typist) : “Why do you stop 
so often? Can’t you keep up with 
me?” 

Typist (rather weak in orthog- 
raphy): “Oh, yes, but your language 
is so eloquent that I frequently find 
myself spellbound.” 


Smiling Through 
Some folks smile in the night time, 
Some folks smile in the dawn. 
But the man worthwhile is the man 
who can smile 
When his two front teeth are gone. 
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